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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 

II. THE SOCIAL CONTENT OF MESSIANISM IN NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. 



By Shailer Mathews, 
The University of Chicago. 



SECTION I. THE POLITICO-SOCIAL PROGRAM OF REVOLUTIONARY 

MESSIANISM. 

While it is true that both transcendental and revolutionary 
messianism differentiated themselves simultaneously in Judaism, 
it is the latter that remained the more conservative. Develop- 
ment is limitless within the region of such speculation as went 
to constitute the pseudepigraphic literature of apocalyptic, but 
in social movements hopes are tempered by experience. Further, 
the thoughts and hopes of the masses are always difficult to 
trace, but doubly so when, as among the Jews, they are all but 
unexpressed in literature and must generally be inferred from ref- 
erences in an unfriendly historian like Josephus. None the less, 
popular messianism deserves more attention than has ever been 
accorded it ; for throughout the entire period from Judas Macca- 
bseus to the fall of Jerusalem it was never suppressed, and at 
last became utterly uncontrollable. It is, indeed, no unstriking 
parallelism that might be drawn between the different effect pro- 
duced by English philosophy upon the literary circles and the 
masses of France during the eighteenth century, and the two 
manifestations of the fixed social ideas of messianism among 
the scribes and the despised 'am haarets of Judaism during New 
Testament times. In both pre-revolutionary epochs the radical- 
ism of the literary circles was opposed to struggle, quite content 
with a policy of laissez-faire, while the discontent of the masses, 
when once it had appropriated the watchwords and philosophy 
of the literary world, undertook to bring into actual existence a 
future which the comfortable middle class was quite ready to 
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intrust to Providence. Only in Judea the Pharisees had no keen 
interest even in reform, and the masses had no need to wait for 
the slow infiltration of ideas which they, with their teachers, had 
received as a common inheritance from their past. 

It is commonly held that the messianic hope is wanting in 
I Maccabees, and this is true if the only evidences of such a 
hope are to be sought in the prophet who was expected to come 
and solve riddles. 39 This prophet is certainly not the Messiah, 
but one like those of the old Hebrew days who was expected to 
appear and give the people infallible directions for conduct. 40 
None the less, it appears likely that the author of I Maccabees, 
like the author of the approximately contemporary portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles, saw in the Asmonean house something more 
than a family of successful adventurers. In fact, he expressly 
makes their significance messianic in the general sense when 41 
he explains the defeat of certain emulators of Judas as due to 
the fact that they were "not of the seed of the men by whose 
hand deliverance was given unto Israel." Doubtless the disap- 
pointment over the later Asmoneans felt by the pharisaic author 
of the Psalms of Solomon 42 was due in no small degree to the 
striking contrast between hopes cherished by his party in its 
earlier stages and the actual history of the descendants of John 
Hyrcanus. In this experience, as may later appear, is one 
very probable explanation for the subsequent refusal of the 
Pharisees to place confidence in anything less than superhuman 
catastrophic messianism. 

The reign of Herod I. was not conducive to even apocalyptic 
messianic hopes, much less to any attempt to establish a new 
kingdom, whether of man or God, in Judea. We are, indeed, 
quite without any distinct literary reference to messianism dur- 
ing his reign — a fact that argues, not only repression, but also 

39 For example, the disposition of the stones of the polluted altar of burnt-sacrifice, 
I Mace. 4 : 46 ; and the adjustment of the new Asmonean priestly dynasty with the 
claims of the house of Zadok, I Mace. 14:41. Cf. also 1 Mace. 9:27. 

4° Cf. Mark 6:15; 8:28. 

4" 1 Mace. 5 : 62. 

4' Cf, e. g., Pss. i:5-9 ; 2 : 3, 5, 8 ; 4:5; 7:2; 8 : 9"U- 
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tolerable content on the part of the literary classes ; 43 yet, pos- 
sibly, revolutionary messianism is to be seen in the robber bands 
which Herod was forced to reduce. Such scanty evidence as 
exists concerning these men makes it probable that they were 
akin to nationalists rather than to brigands. 44 The conspiracy of 
the ten men, 45 and the revolt of the people under the rabbis 
Judas and Mattathias, 46 were also an exhibition of a nationalism 
which, though not to be very clearly described, certainly had its 
origin in the religious sensibilities of the masses. 47 

It was with the death of Herod that revolutionary messian 
ism entered upon its uncontrollable career. From that time it 
is possible to trace its history in a series of more or less success- 
ful revolts, a succession of not always abortive popular move- 
ments, and the formation of sects. Indeed, the entire course of 
rebellion, which culminated in the triumph of the Zealots and 
the war of 66-70 A. D., is best understood as an ever-increasing 
revolutionary messianism — an attempt on the part of popular 
leaders to hasten that divine deliverance of their nation which 
the prophets had foretold, and which every Jew believed was 
sure to come. The words of Josephus 48 in describing the motive 
of the rebellion give us the only true point of view: "What 
most stirred them up to the war was an ambiguous oracle that 
was found also in their sacred writings, that about that time one 
from their country should become ruler of the world." To 
adopt this point of view is, however, not to say that all revolts 

43 The plot of the Pharisees described in Ant., xvii, 2 : 4, can hardly be messianic, 
since they are said to have promised the kingdom to Pheroras. Josephus's descrip- 
tion of this party is doubtless taken from Nicholas of Damascus. It hardly reads like 
the opinion of one who was himself a Pharisee ! 

44 For example, Hezekiah and his band, Josephus, Ant., xiv., 9 : 2 (though this 
case is less probable than the other) ; Ant, xiv, 15 -.4, 5. The robbers he restrained 
in Trachonitis by settling colonists from Babylon (Anl., xvi, 9 : I, 2) were of quite 
another type. 

« Ant., xv, 8 : 3, 4. & Ant., xvii, 6 : 2-4. 

4 ? Josephus, Ant., xv, 10 : 4, explains Herod's remission of a third of the taxes as 
an effort to regain the good-will of an outraged people. Josephus also in this connec- 
tion notes Herod's use of spies and his forbidding meetings of all sorts except those 
of the Essenes. 

48 War, vi, 5 : 4. 
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were messianic. Several of them, as, for instance, those that 
followed the death of Herod, were clearly without any such 
significance. 49 Nor is the revolt of 66-70 to be unreservedly 
called messianic. Many men then, like Justus, 50 were doubtless 
nothing more than rebels of a purely political sort. Those dis- 
turbances alone are to be considered messianic which either 
possess the requisite characteristics of a peculiar sect, or are 
evidently connected with the great Zealot movement of the 
middle of the century. 

The emergence of this revolutionary messianism as a distinct 
political factor was at the taxing which succeeded the erection 
of Judea into a procuratorial province at the banishment of 
Archelaus in 6 A. D. At that time Judas 51 of Gamala in Gaulanitis 
and a Pharisee named Zadduk organized a fourth sect, especially 
influential among the younger Jews, co-ordinate with the Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and Essenes, and encouraged the people to revolt 
against the new foreign ruler. 52 Its character is clearly set forth 
in the description of Josephus : " Its disciples agree in all other 
things with the pharisaic notions, but they have an inviolable 
attachment to liberty, and say that God is their only ruler and 
lord." The share of this sect, so clearly that of the Zealots, 
with its " kingdom of God," in the downfall of the Jewish state 
is emphatically declared by Josephus. 53 To trace the rise of the 
Jewish revolt is hardly anything else than to trace the growth of 
its messianic propaganda. Nor was its spirit wholly confined to 
Judea. For, though anything like complete information is want- 
ing, it is difficult not to see something akin to Zealot fanaticism in 
the gathering of armed Samaritans near Gerizim in order to dis- 
cover the sacred vessels buried in the mountains by Moses. 54 But 

4 ' For instance, that of the slave Simon and the shepherd Athrongseus (War, ii. 
4 : 1, 2); and various other outbreaks, as those of War, ii, 5 : 1. 

5° Josephus, Life, 65. 5« a Galilean (War, ii, 8 : 1 ; Ant., xviii, 1 : 1, 6). 

3* Ant., xviii, 8:1,6. His sons, like those of Mattathias under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, apparently continued the movement begun by their father, for they were 
crucified by Alexander the procurator (Ant, xx, 5 : 2). 

53 Ant., xviii, 1:1,6. 

54 Ant., xviii, 4:1. If this should have been by any chance connected also with 
the work of John and Jesus in the vicinity, it would have been one element in a piece of 
poetic justice. For it was his dispersion of this gathering that brought Pilate into exile. 
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it was in Judea and Galilee that the leaven worked most effectively. 
The prophet Theudas, who, in 45 or 46 A. U., induced a great 
multitude to follow him toward Jordan, which, like another 
Moses, he promised to divide, evidently appealed to the messi- 
anic hopes of the masses. That his career produced no results 
was due to the promptness of the procurator Fadus. 55 Under 
Felix, Judea and Galilee were alive with robbers and impostors, 
some of whom, like Eleazar, who for twenty years had led a 
band of outlaws, 56 the procurator executed; and some of whom, 
like the newly appearing Sicarii, he seems to have used to 
further his own plans. 57 Along with the Sicarii were men like 
Theudas urging the masses to follow them into the wilderness, 
there to see miracles. One of these impostors — if it is fair to 
use quite so harsh a term — was an Egyptian who promised his 
followers from the 'am haarets to stand on the Mount of Olives 
and cause the walls of Jerusalem to fall. 58 More significant, 
however, are the obscure words of Josephus 5 » in which he 
describes a body of " wicked men, cleaner in their hands, but 
more wicked in their intentions, who destroyed the peace of the 
city no less than did these murderers [the SicariiJ. For they 
were deceivers and deluders of the people, arid under pretense 
of divine illumination were for innovations and changes." It is 
not difficult to see in these men a body of fanatics bound upon 
assisting God 60 to bring in the deliverance for which their nation 
was passionately hoping. 61 

55 Ant., xx, 5:1; cf. Mark 13:22; Matt. 24 : 1 1, 24. The disturbances under 
Cumanus (Ant, xx, 5: 3, 4 ; War, ii, 12:1,2) were due to religious fanaticism, though 
hardly to messianic currents. 

s 6 Ant., xx, 8 : 5 ; War, ii, 13 : 2, 3. 

5? These Sicarii were a group of fanatical Zealots, and hence messianists (cf. Ant., 
xviii, I : 1), who turned to assassination as a means of hurrying in the kingdom of 
God. Their share in the revolt of 66-70 A. D. was not considerable, but they held 
Masada and perished there by their own' hands. (War, ii, 17:6; iv, 7 : 2 ; 9:5; 
vii, 8:1 f.; 10 : 1 ; II : I.) 

s» Ant, xx, 8 : 6 ; War, ii, 1 3 : 5 ; cf. Acts 2 1 : 38. ss War, ii, 1 3 : 14. 

60 They believed that " God would show them signs of liberty " in the desert. 

61 This hope of the Zealots has also been seen (e. g., Schurer, Vol. Ill*, p. 219 ; 
Mathews, New Testament Times in Palestine, p. 168) in Assumption of Moses, 10:8: 
"Thou shalt tread upon the neck and the wing of the eagle."- The reference cer- 
tainly suggests Rome. 
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Under Felix there began to appear in this seething messian- 
ism of the masses elements of social as well as political revolu- 
tion. Several of the bodies of fanatics who were urging the 
masses to revolt were also plundering and burning the houses of 
the well-to-do people and killing their owners. 62 How far the 
"innovating party at Jerusalem," which, according to Josephus, 63 
under Albinus became a combination of "arch-robbers" and 
their "satellites," is to be identified with these emulators of the 
early Maccabeans, it is impossible to say. The times were 
breeding anarchy quite as much as revolutionary idealism. Yet 
one cannot doubt that the messianism of the Zealots included 
some wild schemes for reorganizing the Jewish state. Peasant 
Utopias are always hard to reconstruct, so completely is one at the 
mercy of hostile chroniclers and historians ; but if one comes to 
the history of the Zealots from that of the German and English 
Peasant Wars, and especially from the strikingly analogous 
movements among the French peasantry and proletarians just 
before and during the Revolution of 1789, it will be easy to see, 
back of the violence Josephus delights in charging upon them, a 
determined effort on the part of men like John of Gischala and 
Eleazar to establish a new Jewish state in which there should be, 
not only liberty, 64 but also equality. This purpose it is that 
explains, at least partially, the cleavage between the wealthy, 
learned, and official classes and the masses which characterized 
the entire revolutionary period. It was, indeed, no new phe- 
nomenon, for the 'am haarets had always been despised by the 
Pharisees and high-priests, 65 but with the first resistance to the 

Probably, however, the translation of the evidently mutilated verse should be : " Thou 
shalt mount up on the necks and the wings of the eagle," i. e., toward heaven, 
a thought immediately expressed in 10:9, 10. The entire fragment seems to express 
quietism and the non-resistance of the Chasidim as well as the unwarlike transcen- 
dentalism of early pharisaism. See especially 9 : 4-7, with which compare 1 Mace. 
I : 53 ; 2:31; 2 Mace. 6 : 1 1 ; 10:6; Ant., xii, 6 : 2. That the author was a Pharisee 
is now held by Charles, Assumption of Moses; Clemen, in Kautzsch, Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen, Vol. II, pp. 314 f. The fragment was probably written during 
the first quarter of the first Christian century. 

62 War, ii, 13 : 6. <* War, ii, 14 : 1. «♦ Cf. War, iv, 4 : 1, 5 ; 5:5. 

6 s That this contempt should have grown under the later rabbis is very likely due 
in part to the events of the civil war, 66-70 A. D. For illustration of what this feeling 
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procurator Gessius Florus it became a source of civil war. 
From the outset the Pharisees and high-priests as a class 
opposed the revolt. Singularly enough, however, the radical who 
first proposed that the sacrifices for the emperor cease was Ele- 
azar, the son of the high-priest Ananias, at that time governor of 
the temple, and, despite the opposition of the class to which he 
belonged, he was able to carry his plan into action. 66 The con- 
servative element in Jerusalem was, indeed, with the greatest 
difficulty induced to abandon the non-political 67 attitude of apo- 
calyptic messianism. It undertook the organization of the revolt 
only as the less of two evils, and doubtless with the purpose of 
making peace as soon as possible with Rome, 68 a fact that gives 
special significance to the labors of the enemy of dilettante revo- 
lutionists, John of Gischala. 60 But even such adjustment of the 
"classes" and "masses" was short-lived. The moment the 
Zealots and their sympathizers among the masses gained any 
advantage, their policy of economic as well as political revolution 
emerged. Thus in the first excitement of the attempt to establish 
the ideal state, they set fire to the public archives, 70 burned all 
records of indebtedness, and massacred the high-priest Ananias. 71 
This anti-aristocratic spirit developed rapidly after the collapse of 
the attempt of the bourgeois party to organize a successful revolt 
in Galilee, and, thanks to the enthusiasm of the younger Jews, 
throughout the fearful days of civil war it grew even more 
extreme. A band of fanatical Idumean patriots was introduced 
as the means of establishing a veritable reign of terror, in the 
midst of which many wealthy men were killed, including the 
noble high-priest Ananus. 72 The effort to force the hand of 

was, see quotations in ScniJKEK,JewisA People, etc., Div. II, ii, 8(6), especially Demai, 
ii, 3. On some more shocking expressions {e. g., " a member of the 'am haarets may 
be slit up," Pesachim, 49*) see some very sensible words in Lazarus, Ethics of Juda- 
ism, Vol. I, pp. 258 £. 

66 War, ii, 17 : 2. «7 Ant, xvii, II : I. 

^Josephus, Life, 7 ; War, ii, 17:4; iv, 5 : 2. See also War, ii, 20 : 1-3. 
* War, ii, 21 : I, 2 ; Life, 13. 7° Yet, cf. War, vi, 6 : 3. 

'" War, ii, 17 : 6, 9. That they were seeking after some ideal state is clear from 
Eleazar's execution of the would-be tyrant Menahem. 
T War, iv, 5 : 1-3. 
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Jehovah and to compel him to hasten the deliverance of an 
abortive messianic state had become, like so many a later revo- 
lution, a carnival of blood. Yet through all this struggle one 
can see the persistent, though ever-diminishing, idealism of the 
Zealots. They would have a peasant high-priest, a new state, 
a new people, and no king but God. 73 The ancient prophets in 
whose words they trusted could not be seen to foretell anything 
but triumph for such an ambition, 74 and during the miseries of 
the last days of the capital the later prophets were urging the 
people to await deliverance from God. 75 

Their mad hope of deliverance included, as has already 
been said, a conqueror, whose appearance was assured by the 
"ambiguous oracle" (xprjo-fibs a/i(f)C/3o\o<;) of which Josephus 
speaks, and which can be no other than that of Daniel. 76 Here 
in this hope the motif of the entire Zealot movement may be seen : 
its members believed that, if once they could organize an inde- 
pendent republic, during its struggle with Rome the Messiah 
himself would come to its aid. 77 It is even possible to see in the 
desperate faith of the Jerusalem prophets 78 a faith born of Dan. 

9 : 25, that the very destruction of Jerusalem would in God's own 
time — "seven weeks and three score and two weeks" — be fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the Messiah. 75 

w Cf. War, iv, 3 : 6-8 ; 5:4,5; 6:1. 1* War, iv, 6 : 3. 

» War, vi, 5 :2. Many portents are described by Josephus, War, vi, 5 13. 
? 6 That Josephus himself regarded this prophecy as foretelling the destruction of 
Rome seems implied by his refusal to interpret the "stone " of Dan. 2 : 45 in Ant., x, 

10 : 4. 

"The r61e played by the prophecies of Daniel throughout this period of the 
Jewish state is great. Chief reliance was undoubtedly laid upon the vision of the 
" stone cut without hands from the mountain " (Dan. 2 : 45) and the vision of the " Son 
of man" (7 : 13), the Messiah (9 : 25), and the apocalypse of chaps. 11 and 12. The 
" ambiguity" in these oracles can have been only whether the new prince was to be 
a native Jew of Palestine or a foreigner. Josephus interprets it in the latter sense 
(so Gerlach, Die Weissagungen d. A. T. in den Schriften d. Fl. Jo., p. 73), appar- 
ently thereby giving up all further expectation of a coming Messiah — a conclusion, 
however, hard to accept in the light of Ant., x, 10:4, and his treatment of the 
prophecy of Baalam, Ant., iv, 6:5. It is perhaps worth noticing that this familiarity 
of the people at large with the prophecies of Daniel is an important element in 
judging the meaning Jesus conveyed by speaking of himself as 6 uI6s rod &v0pd>irov. 

? 8 War, vi, 5 : 2. "Gerlach, p. 84. 
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In very truth, the Jews who had rejected Jesus as Messiah 
paid terribly for their rejection of " the things that pertained to 
peace" and their choice of another hope. The Jewish state fell, 
the victim of an ever-developing fanaticism, born of a faith in 
a coming Kingdom and King. In the attempt made by the 
Zealots to hasten God's time there is to be seen a hope for an 
actual commonwealth, which, however we may lament our lack 
of information, was clearly to embrace new social institutions. 
How vain was their dream is apparent, but it was no less dreamed. 
Nor did messianism of this type perish with the temple. A half 
century later it again blazed out, but with its champions no 
longer separated from the party of the Pharisees. In its new 
form revolutionary messianism was guided and inspired by no 
less a person than the great rabbi Akiba. 



a iBrtrttation. 



John 16:12. "I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now." 

It requires an education to understand Jesus Christ ; not an educa- 
tion in science and the classics, or even in theology, but none the less 
an education. It requires the education, not of the schools, but of the 
spirit ; not for individuals alone, but for the Christian people ; not a 
flashing of light, but an agelong training. Slowly it comes, but the living 
God loves to give it to the living soul. There is no understanding 
Jesus Christ well until the lesson of the spirituality of his work and 
meaning, which is the lesson of reality and simplicity, has been learned. 
No lesson requires more patience in the teacher than this, or more of 
the courage of faith in the learner. 

William Newton Clarke. 



